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What Happened in Ontario 


The general election in Ontario which sustained a gov- 
ernment pledged to institute government sale of liquor 
needs some interpretation. ‘Lhe following account has 
been secured from an exceptionally well intormed source. 
The Ontario ‘temperance Act was first passed in 1916, 
forbidding the retail sale of liquor and has since been 
reinforced by federal laws forbidding importation. But 
the manufacture was not subject to provincial law, and 
the federal power facilitated increased manufacture by 
sanctioning new breweries. Under this divided authority 
enforcement broke down to some extent. Dastillers could 
not release liquor without paying heavy excise duties 
amounting to perhaps nine doilars a gallon; though if the 

uor were for export, this was remitted, ‘ne boot- 

gger had only to pretend that the liquor he desired was 
for export and then, having shipped it from some port to 
another point five miles along tne coast, fling it back into 
the country for sale at a price nine dollars less per gallon 
than that charged at legitimate sources of supply. The 
scheme had endless varieties but this was the constant 
element, and the result needs no description. 


Skilfully enough, public attention was for some years 
concentrated on the bootlegger while nothing was said 
of his employer—the distiller. Then in 1924, a refer- 
endum was held, and to the amazement of many people 


~ the act was upheld though by a much smaller vote than 


in 1918. But a premier whose sympathies and speeches 
have been uniformly encouraging to the wets suddenly 
dissolved the legislature, and asked for a vote authorizing 
him to introduce government liquor stores. He had 77 
seats out of 112 in the old House and his administration 

d been on the whole efficient and sound. The liberal 

position had a leader who commanded no large body 
of influential support, while the farmer party was utterly 
discredited by the scandals which had followed their fall 
from power three years ago. 


The legislature may be dissolved and an election ordered 
at any time that the government of the day deems ex- 
pedient. Unlike the American usage, the first thing to 
be decided in a Canadian election of a legislature is the 
choice of the government (the administration, we would 
say )—and no sensible person would claim that the opposi- 
tion as arrayed against Premier Ferguson’s government 
offered reasonable prospect of providing an efficient gov- 
ernment. What were electors to do? If they wished to 
retain the dry law, they must vote out a capable govern- 
ment, with no alternative in sight. Seventeen constituen- 
cies solidly conservative actually did so and converted 
large conservative majorities into liberal or farmer 
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majorities—this being admittedly due to determination to 
retain the dry law. 

But the government had, before the election, passed a 
redistribution act, wiping out nine dry seats and creating 
eleven new wet seats besides otherwise atfecting the pros- 
pects. No dry leader expected to win a majority under 
the circumstances. Yet on the eve of voting, conservative 
wet papers conceded a bare majority to the drys. In the 
areas which retain the older type of Ontario population 
this proved on the whole to be true. But vast changes 
have recently taken place owing to industrial develop- 


- ments, and in ten areas thus affected the result was 


decisive the other way. It should be pointed out, too, 
that the government was most positive in declaring that 
they sought a system which in fact would lessen the evils 
now existent. No one claimed there would be less drink- 
ing and the tremendous advance in price of distillery shares 
on the day after election justifies their reserve. But 
thousands of people did believe the promise of improved 
conditions and the type of candidate frequently selected 
by the conservatives promoted such an expectation. The 
scornful wets were kept in the background, while pious 
conservatives of the over privileged class were paraded 
as supporting the new scheme. 


Fair-minded drys, however, admit that while the cir- 
cumstances account for the large majority given to the 
government, had the result been an almost even division 
with a small government majority, it would have truly 
reflected a weakened suppport for the present act. 


The final result is as follows: Conservative, 74; Lib- 
erals, 14; Farmers, 14; Farmer-Liberals, 5; Independent 
Liberals (wet), 4; Labor, 1. The government is thus 
sustained with a slightly decreased majority. Their lead- 
ing editorials indicate a grave sense of responsibility and 
a desire to prevent a really wet regime. 


Federal Council Discusses and Acts 


Readers of this Service know that it is in no sense a 
“house organ.” No more attention is given to the activi- 
ties of the Federal Council than to those of any other 
organization. In fact, it is the policy of INFORMATION 
SERVICE to present freely views and judgments quite 
hostile to those for which the Council stands when they 
are necessary to a fair understanding of issues and events. 
That is the difference between INFORMATION SERVICE and 
a publication which represents officially organization atti- 
tudes and policies. The Research Department, which is 
responsible for it, believes that whatever value it has 
grows out of the fact that it is free to present facts with- 
out reference to organization policies. The present issue, 
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however, gives space to certain of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Federal Council’s executive com- 
mittee held at Minneapolis, December 8-10, because of 
their general significance. 


MExIco 


The following resolution was passed: “In view of the 
gravity of the situation pertaining to relations between the 
United States and Mexico on account of differing inter- 
pretations of certain sections of the Constitution and the 
laws of Mexico relating to land ownership and oil and 
mineral rights, as evidenced by the oficial correspondence 
of the two governments released November 24, 1926, the 
executive committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America holds that some method 
of peaceful settlement can and should be found, either 
by iurther direct negotiations or by conciliation, arbitra- 
tion or judicial procedure. We are persuaded that with 
continued goodwill and patience a just and fair solution 
can be found.” 


A resolution was also passed urging the United States 
Treasury Department to act with reference to commer- 
cialized vice across the Mexican border which is being 
developed by American interests. The situation in Tia 
Juana, where prostitution and gambling are reported to 
be developing on a colossal scale, was particularly aimed 
at in the resolution. 


Court 


Attention was called to the fact that only the question 
of necessary consent by the United States Senate to any 
request from the League for advisory opinions on mat- 
ters in which “the United States has or claims an interest” 
now stands in the way of our admission to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The resolution on this 
subject declares that “the single point on which a dif- 
ference appears to exist is so comparatively unimportant 
that sincere effort should be made to reach an agreement 
upon this remaining point. Such effort is required by 
the principles of friendly intercourse between nations.” 


DISARMAMENT 


A resolution was passed petitioning Congress “to take 
into favorable consideration the opportunity offered by 
the approaching International Disarmament Conference 
to render an invaluable service to the cause of permanent 
world peace,” and suggesting “the desirability of a reso- 
lution authorizing the delegates of the United States to 
that Conference to propose as a fundamental basis for 
disarmament that all nations undertake by a general treaty 
to employ the processes of diplomatic negotiations, judicial 
procedure, arbitration and conciliation for the adjustment 
of all disputes and thus to renounce war as a lawful 
method for the settlement of international difficulties.” 


It is declared that “this proposal would be peculiarly 
appropriate to the agenda of a disarmament conference. 
For disarmament could then be carried forward with the 
confidence of security. Large standing armies could then 
be reduced to the small forces needed to maintain internal 
order, and navies could be placed upon a strictly peace 
footing. 

“Such a proposal would challenge the nations to respond 
whole-heartedly to the imperative lesson of the World 
War. Appeals to armed violence instead of to law and 
reason for the settlement of disputes should no longer be 
retained among the lawful policies of governments.” 


PROHIBITION 


The resolution on this subject quotes the following from 
the President’s message to Congress at its opening last 
week: “ ‘Under the law the national government has 
entrusted to the Treasury Department the special duty of 
regulation and enforcement. Such supplementary legis- 
lation as it requires to meet existing conditions should be 
carefully and speedily enacted. Failure to support the 
Constitution and observe the law ought not be tolerated 
by public opinion. Especially those in public places who 
have taken the oath to support the Constitution ought to 
be most scrupulous in its observance.’ ” 


It also quotes from the President’s statement in + in gS 


mitting the budget: ‘Whatever is necessary to put in 
effect the expressed will of the people as written in the 
Eighteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States and the will of Congress, as expressed in the 
Volstead Act, will be done. Whatever funds may be 
necessary to vindicate the law and secure compliance with 
all its provisions should be provided. The constitutional 
duties of the President and the Congress make any other 
course indefensible.” 


The resolution urges support for the supplementary 
legislation proposed and condemns obstructive tactics on 
the part of members of Congress aimed at preventing the 
passage of enforcement measures. 


LYNCHING 


This resolution states that “the church must carry 
greatest responsibility for arousing and educating it 
members and the nation to so act that both the law and 
human life itself may be made safe in America.” There- 
fore the executive committee expresses “its endorsement of 
such legislation as will adequately and effectively eliminate 
lynchings from our country,and . . . we pledge our- 
selves to continue our crusade of education until we have 
made this a lynchless land.” 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


The executive committee directed the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service to study “the whole ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce in the United States, with 
especial reference to the safeguarding of marriage and 
the home; also the marriage regulations of the churches 
with a view to ascertaining differences and uniformities 
in their teachings on the subject of marriage, especial 
with respect to marriage between members of differe 
communions.” The resolution also contemplates action, 
based upon the study proposed, looking toward a larger 
functioning of the church in relation to the preparation of 
young people for marriage. 


A CHALLENGE FROM LAzBor LEADERS 


A small conference was held with certain of the Min- 
neapolis labor leaders in which the latter expressed their 
attitude toward the churches in a rather challenging way. 
In brief, it was this: Church bodies have said many 
friendly things about the labor movement but until church 
leaders show their friendship for the labor movement by 
using union labor other testimonials are of little practical 
value. It was stated that union contractors have done not 
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more than 20 per cent of the building done by the churches 
of Minneapolis and that not more than 1 per cent of the 


om church printing goes to union printers. One of the labor 
ast leaders related that he had conferred with four chairmen 
nas of church building committees and had been given to 
of understand that union contractors would have a chance to 
31S- bid on the building projects under consideration but that 
be nothing had come of it. On one occasion, the labor 
the leaders said, men were brought in from outside the city 
ted to work on a church building, when union men in the 
vho | building trades were walking the streets in Minneapolis. 
t to In general, it was said that the ministers were more 


sympathetic to the union labor appeal than laymen. When 
iu es: whether the laymen on building committees objected 


in union labor on the ground of increased cost the reply 
the was that the non-union contractors submitted bids which 
ited included labor at union rates and that the difference be- 
the tween these rates and what they actually paid went into 
be their profits. Thus the actual cost to the churches was 
with the same in any case. It appeared, therefore, that the 
onal reluctance of the churches to patronize union labor was 
ther due to a general “open shop” attitude which the churches 
reflected because of their close relationship to the business 
tary community. 
s on METHODs oF WorK 
the 


This year’s meeting was organized on a conference 
basis, the general subject being church federation in the 
local community. The several phases of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s work were successively discussed in their bearing 

pon the program of the local church federations. It 
y We: evident that a thorough study of the local federa- 
x it tion or church council in its relation to denominational 
- and bodies, cooperating agencies, and other community re- 


here- sources is very much needed. Among the points developed 
nt of in conference were the following: 

inate The organization of the religious forces in a community 
- our- should proceed, not in accord with stereotyped procedure, 
have but in accord with the situation encountered, and advantage 


should be taken of leadership already established no mat- 
ter what organization may have it—the church council, 
home missions councils, the Y. M. C. A., the council of 
religious education or some other agency. 
Denominational bodies can cooperate better in federation 


ps work if their unit boundaries are made to conform to 
with those of natural units in cooperative work—states or coun- 

ties, for example. 

arches Women’s missionary organizations are in. general re- 
mities mote from understanding of and participation in federation 


oil work. It was reported that the strongest women’s work 
a L found where their organizations are separate and auton- 
omous, but there is a tendency for them to relate 


aa themselves more clearly with councils of churches. It 

son of was reported also that the Council of Women for Home 

Missions is shortly to be affiliated with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

A Young Women’s Christian Association representative 
pointed out that the churches frequently ignore the body 
of experience and technical knowledge which that organ- 

> Min- J ization has gained in such matters as employment work 
d their § and the maintaining of boarding homes for working 
g way. § women. She pointed out that competitive enterprises and 
“many § duplication are not only unfortunate but are becoming 
church § difficult because money is getting scarce for such under- 
1ent by § takings and we should be thankful that money is not so 
ractical § readily available as to encourage unnecessary and com- 
one not § petitive work. 
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The meeting was not strictly a discussion conference 


‘but there was, rather, a mixture of the discussion and 


convention methods. This seemed inevitable because of 
the official and representative character of the executive 
committee which makes it responsible for formal actions 
and resolutions. Clearly, however, the most vital sessions 
were those in which there was the freest discussion of 
practical problems. 


The ‘Spread’ of Meat Prices 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes in the No- 
vember Monthly Labor Review a synopsis of the trends 
of prices of livestock and of meats at wholesale and 
retail for the years 1899 to 1923. This is published with 
a foreword stating that in view of the present high prices 
of meats, “it is believed the public generally will be inter- 
ested” in these data. 

Considering beef first, it is found that, comparing pre- 
vailing prices in 1923 with those of 1899, cattle on the 
hoof advanced 61 per cent, beef at wholesale 73 per cent, 
while the round steak at retail increased 160 per cent. 

Again, the prices of “native sides,” i.e., pieces of beef 
purchased by the retailer, were slightly more than twice 
the price of cattle on the hoof for the years 1899 and 
1923. But the price at which the retailer sold roundsteak 


_ to the consumer advanced from three times the cost of 


cattle on the hoof in 1899 to five times in 1923. This 
indicates that during these years the “spread” between 
the prices received by the producers of cattle and the prices 
paid by the consumer has considerably widened. 

The data in the following table present the indexes of 
prices. In this table the price of cattle on the hoof is 
taken at an index base of 100 and it shows the relation 
of other prices to these. 


Cattle on Hoof : 
Year Considered As Native Sides Round Steak 
100 200 346 
100 201 364 
100 213 499 
100 215 497 


Considering only the figures for years 1919 to 1923, 
certain significant comparisons may be made, as follows: 
The prices of cattle on the hoof were, in 1923, 63 per cent 
of those in 1919. Wholesale prices of carcasses and 
native sides, as purchased by the retailer, were, in 1923, 
respectively 68 per cent and 67 per cent of the 1919 prices. 
This would indicate that wholesale prices of meats and 
the prices of cattle on the hoof had both declined at much 
the same rate. But retail prices of meats show no such 
declines. The prevailing prices of sirloin steak were, in 
1923, 94 per cent of those in 1919, roundsteak 86 per 
cent, rib roast 87 per cent and chuck roast 75 per cent. 
Only plate beef showed a drop comparable to the decline 
in farm prices of live cattle and those of meats at whole- 
sale; the 1923 price of this was 64 per cent of the 1919 
prices. 

Study of the prices of pork products indicates that the 
prices of hogs on the hoof were 79 per cent higher in 
1923 than in 1899; while wholesale prices of smoked hams 
and of sides of bacon were, respectively, 130 per cent and 
107 per cent higher; and retail prices of smoked hams 
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were 197 per cent higher, bacon 192 per cent, pork chops 


171 per cent and lard 81 per cent. As in the case of beef, 


the retail prices of pork products have not declined as 
rapidly as wholesale and farm prices since 1919, though 
it should be stated that between the years 1909 and 1919, 
retail prices of pork products lagged behind the wholesale 
and farm prices in their advances. 


Industrial Conditions in Orient 


Comparatively little authoritative material concerning 
working conditions in the Orient is available in this coun- 

. An account of conditions in the textile industries 
in India, Japan and China, which appears in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is valuable, though it is 
admittedly not complete. India, China and Japan com- 
pete with Great Britain in supplying textiles to the Orient. 
Consequently, working conditions in each country affect 
the others. The manufacturers in Bombay complain, for 
instance, that the lower wages and longer hours of their 
Oriental competitors are a serious handicap while the 
leaders in the Lancashire (Great Britain) industry make 
the same complaint about the Indian industry. 


The factory system in India is much older than in 
China or Japan, for the first cotton mill was established 
in 1838. Textiles are still the most important manufac- 
tures, employing 50.3 per cent of the factory workers in 
1923. Factory conditions vary in the different Indian 
states, but conditions in Rombay and Bengal may be taken 
as typical since the factories in these states employ a 
very large proportion of the textile workers. In 1923, 
76.4 per cent of the employes of the cotton mills of Bom- 
bay were men, 18.6 per cent women and 4.9 per cent 
children. According to the factory law children are per- 
sons from 12 to 15 years old. Before 1923 the minimum 
age for employment was 9, so that there were still workers 
under 12 in the mills in 1923. In the cotton mills in the 
city of Bombay and in the jute mills of Bengal labor is 
largely recruited from the country. The workers tend 
to return to the country after short periods in the mills, 
causing a large labor turnover. The comparatively small 
number of children employed is considered to be due 
partly to the child labor laws and partly to the fact that 
- men come in from the country without their families. 
The factory act of 1922 limited hours of work for all 
employes to 11 hours a day or 60 a week, with a 6 hour 
day for children. No women or children may be employed 
in more than one factory in one day, and night work is 
forbidden for them. A weekly rest day is obligatory and 
several other holidays are usually given during the year. 
Standards of safety and sanitation are below those of 
Great Britain but “there is definite intention to secure 
safe and healthful working conditions.” Average wages 
in the cotton mills of Bombay are $10.94 per month for 
men, $5.27 for women, $5.38 for boys from 14 to 18 and 
children. No adequate statement of the cost of living can 
be made, according to the Monthly Labor Review, but 
a study of the budgets of 2,473 families in Bombay showed 
that nearly half of them were in debt. 

In Japan the factory system has been developed mainly 
within the last 30 years. In 1924, 35 per cent of the 


Japanese factories were engaged in textile manufacture ' 


of some form. Cotton and silk goods are the most im- 
portant. In 1922, four-fifths of the regular workers were 
women and girls. Nearly one-fourth of all the regular 
workers were girls under 16. At that time 12 was the 
normal age for employment in the mills but children of 
10 might be employed “on light and easy work.” Under 
the law which went into effect in July, 1926, 14 is the 
minimum age for industrial employment. The present 
law limits hours to 11 per day, but many factories work 
shorter hours. There are no reliable data as to the number 
of women and children working at night. The industry 
itself is coming to feel the need for shorter hours and less 


night work since it is thought that the goods Pwo a 
te’ 


under these conditions are of poorer quality. Two 


four days of rest a month must be given. Provisions for 7 


safety and health apply mainly to women and children. 


Average wages are about $18.56 per month for men and q 


Cotton and silk are the leading textile industries in — 


$12.14 for women. 


China; cotton is the more important. Nearly half of the t 


spindles and looms in the cotton industry are of non- 


Chinese ownership. There are no reliable data for China — 


as a whole concerning wages, hours of labor or age dis- 
tribution. 


In 1924, 14.3 per cent of all the industrial | 


workers in Shanghai were under 12. In some of the silk ~ 


mills, however, nearly half the workers are under 12. 
There are no legal regulations of hours, conditions of 
work, or age of employment in China. 
report of the British consul at Shanghai, in 1924, the 
usual day in the cotton mills there is from 12 to 14 hours, 
Some mills have short rest periods, others none. Childre 


and young persons work the same hours as adults. In™ 


the silk filatures of Shanghai, where there is much child 


labor, night work is unusual. The working day is usually | 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an hour at noon. In 1919, © 
wages in the silk filatures ranged from $.035 to $.45 per © 
day for men and for women from $.025 to $.40. Wages in- 
clude board. Standards of living are correspondingly low. — 


Commercial Arbitration 


The following is from a recent Service Bulletin of The 


Merchants’ Association of New York: 


For the purpose of bringing about a more general © 


adoption of commercial arbitration methods in foreign 


trade, The Merchants’ Association is circularizing more | 
than 800 of its members who in 1923 agreed to insert 7 
arbitration clauses in their commercial contracts. This 7 


circularization is intended to bring out experiences i 
arbitration under such contracts. 


tion in the settlement of disputes. 


York, 


According to a 


If the experiences 
members as shown in their replies are satisfactory, it is | 
proposed to circularize the entire merchandising and manu- © 
facturing membership of The Association who have not ~ 
yet agreed to adopt arbitration clauses in commercial con- © 
tracts and to urge them to consider the adoption of these © 
clauses. The appeal will embody the experiences of the 7 
800 members who agreed in 1923 to make use of arbitra- ~ 
In this matter, The © 
Association is cooperating with the Arbitration Commit- 7 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New : 
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